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Abstract 

Cinema being the seventh art is conducive in imaging imagination as well as reality 
with an aesthetic and diagnostic significance. It is essentially a matter of signs, codes or 
languages and hence there exist various types of codes in cinematic language, accordingly the 
generic features are articulated. The paper aims to explore the postcolonial semiotic codes 
portrayed in the Brazilian film City of God by Fernando Meirelles and Katia Lund. 

The film is predominantly categorised into the genre of gangster films despite the fact 
that there are elements of postcolonialism in it. The deployment of postcolonial visual and 
aural cinematic codes in the film is traced to substantiate the postcolonial generic traits of the 
film. It aims to conclude that the film can be included in the genre of postcolonial cinema, 
owing to the traced postcolonial semiotic codes. 

The pioneers of postcolonial criticism opine that “postcolonialism is such a construct, 
which can be placed anywhere irrespective of the locale, because it works more in connection 
with the ones who acquire power” (Ashcroft et al 28). Hence it can be presumed that the 
postcolonial does not imply the passing or the death of colonisation but rather it refers to the 
tension and fissures that have always existed in the hegemony of the colonial. 

The colonized seeks only to occupy the place of the colonizer, argues Fanon in Black 
Skin, White Masks. Thus, once the country has obtained independence, the colonized elite 
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class will only mimic what the White colonizer has already done. Hence it is essential of the 
native artist or creative men to possess a corrective attitude upon the emerging independent 
society. He must take initiatives in reviving the past - the bleached out history of the 
colonized, the memories of traditions whose importance and signification colonialism has 
attempted to belittle, demean and wipe out. Moreover, his creative works of art must aid his 
people towards a national consciousness. Films being the most widely acclaimed art form of 
the modern times have got a crucial role in reflecting the contemporary issues confronted by 
the society. As the conditions of postcolonial states the call for decolonization of the socio¬ 
political culture is a necessity. 

The reflections projected in such films are attempts made by the film makers rooted in 
a third space to help their nations make, a new national culture. Unlike the popular films from 
the countries, the films belonging to postcolonial genre or Third World cinema do have in 
common a desire to address the effects of colonialism or neocolonialism, and the persisting 
exclusion and oppression of the subjects. The postcolonial cinema thus sets out deliberately 
to politicize cinema and to create new cinematic codes and conventions. And here, 
Postcolonial domains in the film City of God (2002), which is often referred to as a renowned 
gangster movie, are traced by examining the semiotic aspects. 

Human society is symbol-dependent and our culture is inseparable from the expansive 
system of symbolic systems. From a semiotic perspective, human meaning making processes 
are in symbolic and structured ways. The European structuralist semiotics had developed the 
concept of code and Roman Jakobson, the lingiuistic structuralist was one of the major 
practioners. He emphasized that the production and interpretation of texts depends upon the 
existence of codes or conventions for communication. Indeed, as Stuart Hall puts it, “there is 
no intelligible discourse without the operation of a code” (131). The various kinds of codes 
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overlap, and the semiotic analysis of any text or practice involves considering several codes 
and relationships between them. 

According to Louis Gianetti, semiotic approaches to film study appeared in part as a 
response to the eclecticism and subjectivity stemming from the growing influence of the 
journalistic and popular film criticism of the 60s, which in turn was a response to the growing 
dissatisfaction with classical film theory (391). Umberto Eco who delineated the relevance of 
visual codes in his seminal work “Articulations of the Cinematic Code” (1967) confirms how 
semiology helps in showing the universe of ideologies arranged in codes and sub-codes, 
within the universe of signs. Signifiers in cinema are subject to cultural codes. Hence events, 
actions, objects, forms of human interaction such as gestures, inextricably imbricate with 
convention, code, system and by extension ideology. Cinematic images owe their very 
existence to the workings of cultural codes in the right perception, transmission and 
recognition of meanings. This includes tonal, rhetorical and stylistic codes as well. Also he 
enumerates the triple articulation codes of cinema - figures, signs and semes (meaningful 
units recognizable in them) - the contextual combination of which makes cinema a richer 
form of communication (590-605). 

Film is fundamentally a matter of signs, codes or language and hence there exists 
various models of signs as well as distinctive types of codes in cinematic language in 
accordance with different theorists. The textual features of the filmic genre are further 
delineated by semioticians as follows: narrative (plots and structures, sequences and 
episodes); characterization (stereotypical characters, motivations, behavior); basic themes 
(socio-cultural, psychological, professional, political, sexual, moral); setting (geographical 
and historical); iconography (a familiar stock of images or motifs, primarily but not 
necessarily visual, including decor, costume and objects, certain typecast performers, familiar 
patterns of dialogue, characteristic music and sounds and appropriate physical topography); 
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and film techniques (stylistic or formal conventions of camera work, lighting, sound¬ 
recording, colour tone and editing). 

Cidade de Deus (City of God), a favela in Rio during 1982 was the site for war 
between various factions of drug dealers. A Brazilian anthropologist Paulo Lins fictionalised 
the gory paths of these gang wars, and City of God the novel has become one among the few 
books based on true stories, which depicted so much barbarity within it. The critical acclaim 
received by the novel captivated director Fernnando Mirelles and he directed the film in the 
year 2002, which was co-directed by Katia Lund. It was an unfeigned depiction of the favelas 
from "inside". The reality inside the favelas, in fact, was unknown to the people in the 
country hitherto. City of God is not only about a Brazilian issue, but also one that involves the 
whole world; about societies, which develop on the outskirts of our civilized world. 

Moreover it is a humanitarian effort in globalizing the horrors of the favelas for the sake of 
their potential emancipation. 

Visual images and objects portrayed in a literary work are capable of signifying 
meanings and operate in a much deeper level of semantic significance. Similarly the visual 
codes along with aural codes devise the cinematic codes that are more potent like a bullet and 
hits right into the target. This is particularly enumerated through the thematic and narrative 
codes. Interpolating key concepts from postcolonial studies and semiotic codes certain 
postcolonial cinematic codes can be generated, which may help in classifying the film into 
the genre of postcolonial cinema. 

The verbal code signified through the title of the film “City of God”, the name of the 
favela in which the film is set in, implicitly conveys the theme of the film. A place abandoned 
by God and justice, it is a 1960’s style housing project that, in tandem with increasing drug 
dealing, became, already by the 1980s, one of the most dangerous places in Rio. Hence the 
narrator of the film, Rocket, introduces City of God as a dumping ground. As a ‘dumping 
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ground’ City of God is a truly “sacred” place, an “abandoned” place. The housing project that 
was part of the developmental activities produced huge amount of human waste. Moreover, 
favelization was the immediate result of decolonization and the process of nation building 
that was certainly an antithesis of the prosperous Rio de Janeiro. 

The geographical and historical references imparted by means of setting attest that 
City of God is Orientalized. This orientalized “other” of the city functions as a contact zone 
where indigenous and non-indigenous collaborators create a multicultural society. The term 
“contact zone” 

was developed by M.L. Pratt to describe social spaces where “disparate cultures meet, clash 
and grapple with each other, often in highly asymmetrical relations of dominance and 
subordination like colonialism, slavery, or their aftermaths as they are lived out across the 
globe today” (4). 

The “hybridity” existed in City of God was the outcome of intensive cultural and 
racial exchange between Portuguese settlers and the native Indians, in many cases prior to the 
influence of black African slaves upon this cultural melange. The occurrence of the white and 
black people along with the mixed race - mestizajae, in City of God proves this; thus offering 
an ambivalent third space to the posterity of the white settlers and the black slaves. Bhabha 
states that, “All cultural statements and systems are constructed in this contradictory and 
ambivalent space of enunciation” (37). It is an interruptive, interrogative and enunciatively 
third space of new forms of cultural meaning. 

The film confronts the issues regarding the Brazilian society and politics and was shot 
with gritty realism and unabashed depiction of violence within the favela. The film is 
narrated by one of the two central characters, Rocket, and tells the story of the lives of 
himself and LiT Ze. They were children who grew up in the Cidade de Deus in similar 
circumstances yet chose separate pathways in life. LiT Ze was a child with the 'taste for 
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crime' and grows up to be the favela's most powerful and notorious drug dealer, whereas 
Rocket symbolises hope, as he dreams of becoming a photographer. 

The film opens with the preparation of food for a meal, adopting the metaphor of the 
knife and other cutting objects: the blade being sharpened alternates with the beak of a live 
chicken, the claws on the feet of other dead chickens and a close-up of the protruding, 
snarling teeth of LiT Z'e. The sound of the knife being sharpened on the stone disrupts the 
samba rhythm - a forewarning of the violence that will bring an end to the Golden Age of the 
community, which is described in the following scenes to the sound of old samba songs. The 
camera then follows a gang who follows an escaped chicken in fast pace and reaches Rocket 
the narrator. Like this opening sequence, the closing scene of the film also includes a 360 
degree rotational shot of Rocket in the centre of a faceoff between the gangsters and the 
police, unsure of where to turn. The non-linear plot of the film is narrated from the 
perspective of Rocket; the camera angle suggesting the subjective observation of the 
character, around which the story revolves. The ‘insider’s point of view’ was perfected by the 
narration of Rocket, a paradigm of “counter discourse” a term coined by Richard Terdiman. 

Rocket by delineating the history of his place tries to assert his own identity. When 
his voice is heard, background sound is easily muffled and quieter, showing his significance. 
Sound of a camera is heard as Rocket introduces himself; asserting his identity as an 
emerging photojoumalist. The socio-political and historical grounds for the contemporary 
scenario of the favela are brought out and that too tracing the history of City of God across 
three different time frames. The historical revisionism helps in bringing into limelight the 
obscured favela life through flashback sequences and the homodiegetic narrator. Rocket 
represents a voice of reason in chaotic scenery and is capable of narrating the story from 
various dimensions. This mode of telling a story can be traced back to the oral tradition of the 


indigenous African culture. 
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The three different time frames: the end of 1960s, the 1970s and the beginning of 
1980s are rendered, each with its respective colour tone, fashions, costumes and music. In the 
film, the editing gives this sense of increasing speed, together with the sound effects and 
camera work. The 1960s was a time without electricity, roads and buses. This is the age of 
innocence of the City of God and hence spectators are conveniently confronted with golden 
sunlight and the orange hues to depict a relaxed tempo, cosy houses, streets full of happy 
kids, and so on. This natural lighting signifies the level of poverty in the favela. One of the 
earliest scenes in the film shows the boys playing football. Football has frequently 
represented a “way out” for poor Brazilians. It is a huge part of both national identity and 
popular global image and the myth of the “discovered” athlete are evoked by this sequence of 
the film. (Lin 1) 

In the second period colours get darker. During this second period, crime and 
perversion increase with the beginning of Lil’Ze’s gangster rule based on drug dealing and 
robbery. This state of exception is depicted in gray colours. The number of interior and 
nighttime shots increases. As the numbers of dead bodies pile up, the camera frees itself from 
the tripod .The unprivileged position of the camera and the fragmentation caused by the 
strobe lighting all together evokes a chaotic ambience. 

The final part of the film, which deals with Knockout Ned’s revenge on LiT Z'e, who 
raped the former’s girlfriend and killed the members of his family, is the darkest. The camera 
often appears hand held and the cuts become ultra-fast and abrupt. The close of the film, as in 
the novel, shows the Runts taking the place of Li’l Z'e and planning to resume the repressive 
domain. This structure, which begins in paradise and ends in hell, suggests a romantic 
nostalgia for the past. Hence the structure of the narrative mirrors a cyclical system, implying 
the continuing colonial power in the form of neo-colonialism. This transition of time is 
additionally specified by the clicking sound of a clock. 
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The film thematically pictures the uprising of Brazilian urban space during the 
industrialization of early 20 th century. Despite being one of the more important economic 
centres of Brazil, the metropolitan region of Rio de Janeiro is marked by the discernible 
social and wealth disparities between inhabitants. Severe socio-political stratification at the 
metropolitan level increased social tensions and hence the favelas become the focus of 
violence, with drug trafficking establishing a power parallel to official local controls, to the 
detriment of municipal regulations and law. The familiar stock of images like guns, drugs and 
shabby residential areas along with the characters Lil’Ze, Shaggy, Knockout Ned and Carrot 
who are local hoodlums provide the iconographic codes. 

Political democracy was attained in Brazil by 1985 which was preceded by years of 
Portuguese colonial rule and military dictatorship. However, institutionalised forms of 
violence prevailed within the political democracy that ascertained the failure of nationalism 
in preserving the attained democratic freedom and to protect the rights of the citizens. The 
film discusses this creation of a culture of fear and suspicion, general lawlessness, criminal 
activities coupled with the bureaucratic system which serves only the elite. The gas truck 
attack of the Tender Trio was a Robin-hood like attempt to help the inhabitants of the favela, 
but was obliterated by the police. The countries sustained militarism was conspicuously 
corrupt which is clearly depicted in the film as integral to the survival of drug rings and 
proliferation of access to weapons. In every scene in which they appear, the police especially 
Melonhead take bribes from, steal from, or kill the men of the City of God. At the climax of 
the film the two rival drug lords Lil’ Ze and 'Carrot' are captured by the police: Carrot is kept 
in custody by the police who say he will be a 'present for the media', whereas ‘Ze is allowed 
to go; through Rocket's camera lens we see that police have been providing him with 
weapons and drugs in return for money. Moreover, the application of divide and rule policy, 
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which was at first implemented by the colonial masters, can be noticed from the remark of 
the officers: “Let them kill each other”, in the fight scene between the Runts and ‘Ze. 

Being a settler colony, issues of race and class is strongly correlated in Brazil; 
segregation becomes radicalized there. Thus racial segregation is partially determined by the 
higher numbers of non-whites in poorer socio-economic groups as depicted in the film. 
Professional, political and sexual segregation and exploitation was carried out by Marina 
Cintra the white journalist and Melonhead the white police officer. Rocket’s first sexual 
experience happens with Marina, which cannot be merely reckoned as the white women’s 
fixation with raw beauty of black men. Besides it is a way of manipulating the photographic 
skills of Rocket to accomplish professional ambitions and it resembles the same colonial 
tactics. The bureaucracy and media are predominantly monopolized by the high class white 
settlers of Brazil and are also addressed in the film. 

The gender violence is apparent in the film which is composed essentially of male 
characters and that is conveniently full of phallic imagery: the cock, the knife, the bananas, 
the carrot being peeled, and the gun itself. Women's bodies simply provide another site for 
the men to carry out violence against one another and they became subjects of double 
colonization. Meirelles includes women primarily as victims, such as Shorty's wife. After her 
husband catches her with another man (who flees), he beats her with a shovel, and then buries 
her alive. The rape of Ned's girlfriend is an instigation of violence, sparking off the full-scale 
gang war at the film's conclusion. Yet another scene shows women discussing anal sex and 
bananas; what is relevant in these scenes where the characters are predominantly black is a 
reference to the African dimension of the Brazilian favela. Women are represented as victims 
of sexual perversion of men; a reality within the favelas. Thus the film entails hegemonic 


masculine concepts. 
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The antagonist of the film Lil’Ze is characterized as a colonial despot. 
Colonialism is manifested through the “configurations of power” (Said 133) that worked and 
still works to control indigenous lands and populations. City of God portrays a world totally 
penetrated by the commodity form, a world, in which human blood, drugs and money 
become one and the same thing; where ‘Ze is the master. He is often foregrounded with a 
low angle and extreme close-up with several intercuts introducing the idea of violence, to 
gain and maintain power. The camera is in constant motion and the shots track the 
character in a non-static manner to represent the chaotic and destructive demeanour. He is 
a representative of the comprador class and is contrasted with Rocket and Benny who can 
be related to the resisting and inoffensive colonised subjects respectively. Bennyis always 
seen in well lit background whereas ‘Ze is hardly portrayed so. Also while Benny appears 
in bright clothes and Rocket in white signifying happiness and innocence, Lil’Ze is seen 
in dull grey costumes. 

Rocket as a creative and apparently civilised person could avoid the habitual 
inertia of the favela. Shooting pictures instead of people, he finds redemption in art. The 
major contrasting icons of the film are the camera and gun. When Rocket appropriates a 
western device to establish his identity and express the chronicle of his own land, which 
brings him life, Lil’Ze hold on to guns which eventually leads to his death. This appropriation 
is even visible with the film as a medium of expression that was initially perfected by the 
Europeans. Along with this textual appropriation, Meirelles has incorporated the Portuguese 
language as the verbal code. Here a feature of the imperial culture has been adopted 
dexterously to re-write the colonial discourse. On a deeper analysis it can be deciphered that 
even this appropriation by Rocket is being exploited by the media persons. They being white 
still try to manipulate their hidden agenda to represent the black community as savage and 


barbaric under the label of media activism. 
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The postcolonial element of mimicry is indicated through the character of Benny and 
the gang of young children named the Runts. Benny is a goodhearted and naive lad who is 
very much captivated by his white friend Tiago and in all means tries to imitate him. As 
displayed in the shot where Benny tries Tiago’s shoes, enquiring about his size, he is 
interested in the style of this white settler. Benny even tries to date with Angelica the white 
girl, who is Tiago’s girlfriend. The young Runts are another category who tries to imitate the 
dominant despotic gang leaders. They observe, leam and imitate the stronger macho male 
role models with who power and money is vested with. The words spoken by a boy of just 
eight years of age, called Steak n’ Fries, who works as a lookout for LiT Z'e’s gang is quite 
notable. His response while being dismissed as a ‘child’ by Knockout Ned is noteworthy: 
‘Who are you calling a child? I smoke, I sniff, I’ve killed, and I’ve robbed. I’m a man.’ From 
an early age these boys got involved in criminal activities just because they imitate what the 
elders do. They are playing up to a role and acting in a way they believe they should. This 
mimicking of the so called perfect and powerful is imparted by the colonial domination. 

“Body is the total signifier, for everything has a body, or everything is a body... and 
the body is the last signifier, the limit of the signifier...” (MacCannell 22).The colonists 
regarded the natives as wild and nasty because of their skin colour and barbaric 
temperaments. This has become the cornerstone to the imperialists to create social 
stratification in the colonies; and the indigenous people were in the lowest layer; their 
position was never improved. The bodily codes of the characters in the film try to deconstruct 
this notion through their physical orientations which were idealised on colonial masters. In a 
plenty of scenes we could locate the characters with outstretched arms showing their 
dominance and superiority. This in fact is an attempt made by them to redeem themselves 
from their doomed state and is a conspicuous imitation of the posture of Christ the Redeemer 
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statue. These domineering figures include Lil’ Ze, Shaggy who belonged to the Tender Trio, 
Knockout Ned and the Runts who put it on themselves as the saviours of the favela. 

In City of God the lyrical samba of the time when the favela was synonymous with 
being close to heaven is used to re-create the mood of the community’s Golden Age. This 
first part of the film opens to the strains of the samba ‘Alvorada ’ (‘Dawn’). In the very first 
scene of the film the sound of a knife being sharpened is heard and then a hard samba beat 
starts as the image cut between shots of the drummers hands and the chickens that are ready 
to be slaughtered, the music volume changes between shots; the music is louder when the 
images of the drummer is shown, and quieter when other images are focused. The fast paced 
samba music teamed with rapid images gives the viewer a feeling of tension and here the 
director applies a synchronous sound code. Traditional Samba music is emblematic of 
Brazilian culture and has its roots in Africa denoting the hybrid multi-cultural realm of 
Brazil. 

The theme of violence and aggression is conveyed not only via the imagery and signs 
of cutting and death but also by the abrupt cuts in the editing. Cinematic codes like split 
screen editing technique in the party scene is used to contrast between Lil’Ze and Benny; it 
also provides an ambivalent divided emotion felt by these characters with African lineage. 
Non-diegetic techniques like newspapers and photographs are also included in the film which 
leads to the imagining of nation as Anderson puts it. The meaning of the film was precisely 
shaped in the editing room and Kuleshov effect was adopted for it. A substantial instance is 
when two boys hiding on a tree from the police is interrupted by the visual of a big fish eating 
a small fish. These juxtapositions of visuals suggest the basic ideology behind colonialism: 
the big fish eating the smaller. It signifies how the authoritarian attitude of the bureaucrats of 
these newly independent nations maintained the colonial policies. 
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These novel global forces operated through the local elites or the “comprador” class, a 
coinage of the Ghanian independence leader Kwame Nkrumah (1965). The colonial powers 
deliberately created the comprador class through hegemonic education and internal 
discrimination. This in fact helped them to maintain aspects of colonial control on their 
behalf without the cost associated with classic colonial models; but with a monotonous 
takeover of the modem world through globalization. 

The film is essentially categorised into the genre of gangster films despite the fact that 
there are elements of colonialism in it. The emergence of gangsters and resultant violence and 
crime in the Third World nations are by reason of the struggles of decolonisation. Hence it is 
possible to trace the presence of a postcolonial identity in this film, which is set in the milieu 
of Brazil, the former colonies of Portugal. At the end of the colonial era, decolonization, the 
process of redeeming the colonies from the clutches of colonialism had brought palpable 
changes. These are marked as efforts in creating ‘veritable new men’ by Fanon (28). As 
generations had lived under the oppression of imperialism they had more or less adopted 
western ideologies and values as well. The predicaments, crisis and failures of the newly 
independent nations suggest the effects of their colonial history. Therefore the film tries to 
find an indigenous way of inscribing their different identities. 

The representations, of the historical and geographical sphere, along with the 
characters, iconographic codes and the narrative together construct a semiotic meaning. This 
enables a re-orientation in re-invigorating these unrepresented colonial identities. A 
postcolonial communication and reflection is engendered through the textual codes of subject 
matter, narrative, characterization, setting and iconography. The subject matter dealing with 
the decolonization struggles and globalization narratives recounting the past of the colonies, 
the ethnographic approach to the memories of ancestors and exploration of indigenous 
identity through oral culture and music illustrates the postcolonial codes. Also the social 
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dominions of the former colonies established through bodily codes of characters with 
superior and violent nature; and the male physical orientations that continue to colonize 
female bodies exemplify the characters who are the colonized subjects. The objects like 
camera and photographs provide authentic and periodic references regarding the historical 
facts delineated in the film, while drugs and guns aim at coding the violence inflicting 
characters. 

Also the film focuses on re-presenting indigenous experiences after colonial 
domination. The films manifest what Sally Morgan observes: “You see, the trouble is that 
colonialism isn’t over yet...” (212). Thus they enunciate alternative experiences of 
suppression, resistance and representation along with post independent dispensations in a 
neo-colonial world. The documentation of the underlying causes of underdevelopment during 
the period of independence is made in the films. A historical revisionism from the perspective 
of the colonized subject in the film serves as an insider’s version of the colonial experience. 
The counter discursive form provided by the film thus is more convincing than the colonial 
discourses created hitherto in history. 

Camera angles that place the characters belonging to the comprador class or the neo¬ 
realist on a high angle with a close-up shot assert their superiority. The swift motions of the 
camera and flash forwards offer a menacing impact. The editing techniques of flashbacks 
with episodic sequences and synergistic use of time and space in the film promote the 
geographical and historical setting. These visual codes together with the aural codes 
suggesting the hierarchy of the dominant characters enhance the generic and textual aspects 
of the film. 

An absolute delight in viewing of a film can only be created through the interpretation 
of different levels of meaning. Meaning does not reside in films but is a result of the 
interaction between the system of codes in the film and the perceptions of the spectator. 
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Hence culling out the codes from the film and analyzing those through the lens of 
postcolonial aspects helps in operating the system of postcolonial semiotic codes. Thus the 
system of postcolonial semiotic codes in City of God turns out to be the generic codes its 
presence is capable of endowing it with a postcolonial reading as well. As Roland Barthes, 
the French semiotician, suggests “trivial aspects of everyday life can be filled with meaning” 
(qtd. in Edgar et al 13), and an appropriate coding and decoding of this can unveil invaluable 
layers of meanings in the film, which is a reflection of life. 
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